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FOREWORD 



The need for competent administrators of vocational education has Vong 
been recognized. The rapid "expansion of vocational education programs and 
increased student enrollments have resulted in a need for increasing numbers 
of vocational administrators at both the secondary and postsecondary levels. 
Preservice and fnservice administrators need to be well prepared for the com- 
plex and unique skills required to successfully direct vocational programs. 

The effective training of local administrators_has been hampered by the 
limited knowledge of the competencies needed by local administrators and by 
e mi ted availability of competency-based materials ^cifically designed 
for the preparation of vocational administrators. In response to this press- 
ina needVShe Occupational and Adult Education Branch of the U.S. Office of 
EdScJtlon, iinder provisions of part C-Research of the Vocational Education 
Amendment of 1968, funded the National Center for a scope of work ent t ed 
"Uevelop^ent of Competency-Based Instructional Materials for Local J*™*- 
trators of Vocational Education" during the period 1975-77. That project had 
two major objectives: 

1. To conduct research to identify <3pd nationally verify the competen- 
" . cies considered important to local administrators of vocational 
education. 

2 To develop and field test a series of prototypic competency-based 
2 * Instructional packages and a user's guide "undred sixty-s x 

(166) high priority competencies were identified and six prototypic 
Modules and a user's guide were developed, field tested, and revised. 

Although six modules had been developed, many more were needed to have 
corapetenS-based ma?er a s that would address all the important competencies 
^nThaS been identified and verified. In September 1978 several states 
jo ned with the N t onal Center for Research in Vocational Education oorm 
the Consortium for the Development of Professional Materials for Vocational 
Education. Those states were Illinois, Ohio, North Care , ■ .na New York , and 
Pennsylvania. The first five states were joined by Florida and Texas later 
in he f r t year. The first objective of the Consortium was to develop and 
field test additional 'competency-based administrator modules of which this is 

one. 

Several persons contributed to the successful development and field test- 
ina of this modu e on planning for your professional development. f Nancy F 
Puleo ProgrrXssistaSt, assumed the major responsibility for reviewing the 
literature and for preparing the actual manuscript. Recognition also goes to 
the tlo consultants wh 0 P helped conceptualize the module and prepared draft 
materials for the manuscript: .Dale E. Kaiser, Professor, Department of Edu- 
rlAnll leadership Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois; and 
j£ S SMnk?e! issisJan! ! Uessor, Interdisciplinary Education Department, 
Texas A & M University, ColT&ge Station, Texas. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Vocational education takes place in a fluctuating environment of 
d1verse"and changing-eonstraints and special interests. To maintain 
effectiveness the vocational administrator must address changes that occur 
in the InstHutlon, the client population, and the funding climate with a 
willingness to adapt and to grow. 

Some orofessional growth occurs naturally as you' work daily to improve 
the i rruc P t?onal envirLent and to control the management function! ■ c > your 
program or institution. However, most administrators agree that suff cient 
growth is not possible without a systematic plan that details activities 
designed to develop specific skills and knowledge. 

This module is designed to help you to analyze your P^f 655 ; 0 " 3 ^^^- 
mP nt needs and to devise and implement a professional development plan. The 
?enn profess ona ? development is used broadly.throughout this module to mean 
Z activity that is under take n, to enhance your work performance. It may 
delude planned development experiences that are not directly related to your 
present administrative assignment. 

performance are di scussed— task, pro- 
-in order to provide you with an 
need to acquire. How to develop the 
sources on administrative performance, 
ries. 



Four dimensions of administrative 
cess, environment, and personal skills 
awareness of what competencies you may 
competencies is the subject -of many re 
including the other modules in this se 

Having identified the competencie 
next step is to choose the resources a 
fessional needs. Seeking further trai 
community organizations, and' attendi ng 
the suggested ways to enhance professi 



s you want or need to develop, the 
nd strategies that best meet your pro- 
ning, participating in professional and 
conventions and lectures are a few of 
onal development. 



Maintaining a professional growth program Is not an easy J^k for 
th Q h.iQv administrator. However, you can make this task easier ana more 
the busy admin st raior activities, (2) using available resources, 

1" enhaSng your performances an educator, a manager, and a leader in ,. 
vocational education. 




Module Structure and Use 

* • _ 

This module contains an introduction and four sequential learning e> >eri- 
experience involves. 



r 



Objectives 



Terminal Objectiver While work'ing in an actual adminis- 
m ?e ! situation.; plan for your -professional .. development. 
Your performance will be assessed by your resource.^person, 
using the "Administrator, Performance Assessment Form, 
pp. 73-75. (Learning Experience IV) 

Enabling Objectives : 

1. After completing the required reading, analyze the 

preparedness of an individual in a given case situation 
for assuming the responsibilities of vocational adminis- 
tration. (Learning Experience I) 

2 After completing the- required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of strategies and resources for professional 
development. (Learning Experience II) 

3 Given your present administrative tfaining and experi- 
ence (1) assess your current mastery of administrative 
tasks/ rocesses and your current level of use o f pro- 
fessional development resources and (2) "se ava ^able 
resources to increase or update your current skills in 
one area of need or interest. (Learning Experience III) 



Resources 



A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 

?a with?n the module follows Check with your resource 

oerson (1) to determine the availability and the location 

of these resources, (2) to locate additional reference 

Specific to your situation, and (3) to ge*. assistance in 
specinc io yuui ^ u ^ Qr obserVations 0 f skilled 



setting up activities with 
administrators. 

Learning Experience I 

« 

Optional 

. REFERENCE: Beal , George M. ; Bohlen, Joe M. ; and 
Raudabaugh, J. Neil. Leadership and Dynamic Group 
Action . An'es, IA: The Iowa State University Kress, 
1962. 
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• AN EXPERIENCED ADMINISTRATOR -whom you can interview. 
1 concerning his/her perceptions of the vocational 

administrator role. 

Learning Experience II 
Optional 

° •« 

• 2-5 PEERS with whom you can brainstorm ways and 
means to develop professionally. 

Learning Experience III 

Required • 1 - 

j 

• TRADITIONAL RESOURCES FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(e.g., texts, journals, other administrators, pro- 
fessionarassociations, conferences, media) that you 
can use to meet, one of ypur professional development 
needs or interests. 

• A RESOURCE PERSON to assess your competency' in 

(1) assessing your mastery of administrative tasks/ 
processes and your current level of use of profes- 
sional development resources and (2) using'available 
resources to increase or update your current skills 
in one area^of need or interest. 



Learning Experience IV 



J 



Re uir^d 



• AN ACTUAL ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION in. which, as part 
of your duties, you can plan for your professional 
development. 

• A RESOURCE PERSON to assess your competency in plan- 
ning for your professional development. 

Selected Terms Administrator— refers to a member of the secondary or post- 
secondary administrative team. This generic term, except 
where otherwise specified, refers to the communit.v college 
president, vice-president, dean, or director; or to the 
secondary school principal, director, or superintendent. 

board — refers to the secondary or postsecondary educational 
governing body. Except where otherwise specified, the term 
"board" is used to refur to a board of education and/or a 
board of trustees. 
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User's Guide 



Institution-refers to a secondary or postsecondary educa- 
tional agenc y. Except where otherwise specified,, this 
generic term is used- to refer synonymously to secondary 
schools, secondary vocational schools, area vocational 
schools, community, colleges, postsecondary vocational and 
technical schools, and trade school s,. 

Resource Person-refers to the professional educator who is 
directly responsible for guiding and helping you plan and 
carry out your professional development program. 

^ 4 

Teacher/Instructor-these terms are used interchangeably to 
refer to the person who is teaching or instructing students 
' in a secondary or postsecondary educational institution. 

For information that is common to all ^modules, such as , 
procedures for module use, organization of modules', and 
definitions of terms, you should refer to the following 
supporting document: 

Guide to Usi ng Competency-Based Voca tional Education 
k^TJtratoFM^ 

Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1977. 



This module addresses task statement numbers 91, 95-97, and 102-106 from 
Robert E Norto e? al.. The Identification and National Verification of 
Competencies Im portant to^ndiFv and Post-Secondary Admimstra tors^T 
l0mPe Education (Columbus, OH: I he Center to r Vocationa' ~ 

1977). The 166 task 



Education, 
statements in this document, 



V ocationa. , . 

KcTl^lW^ : ^ ^riiearch.basejor the N at,ona, 



£££ c*^ y-baseS^Smrator ™oaule devest. 
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Learning Experience I 




OVERVIEW 



After completing the required reading, analyze. the prepared 
ness of an 'individual .in a given case situation .for assuming 
the responsibilities of vocational administration. 



OYou wYll be reading, the information sheet, "Taking Stock of 
Your -Administrative Skills and Responsibilities," pp. 9-26. 



^Activity j 



i 

m Optipnat 
^Activity 





You may wish to read the following supplementary reference: 
Beal , Bohlen, and Raudabaugh, Leadership and Dynamic Group. 
Action. 



You may wish to interview an. experienced administrator con 
.cerning his/her perceptions' of the vocational administrator 
role. 



You will be. reading the "Case Situation," pp. 29-32, and 
analyzing the preparedness of the individual described for 
assuming 1 the responsibilities of vocational administration. 



You will be evaluating your competency in analyzing the 
individual's preparedness for assuming the responsibilities 
of vocational administration by comparing your completed 
analysis with the "Model Analysis," pp. 33-35. 
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Activity 



Assessing your needs for and interests in professional develop- 
ment requires first establishing a framework that describes the 
typical responsibilities of your position. For information on 
four dimensions of your administrative role— tasks, processes, 
environment, and personal' skills— read the following informa- 
tion sheet. 



TAKING STOCK OF YOUR ADMINISTRATIVE SKILLS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



Consciously or unconsciously, most vocational administrators pursue some 
type of professional development, even in the absence of a formalized profes- 
sional development plan. As they strive to meet the numerous challenges and 
to solve the problems^-both routine and unexpected— that face them daily, they 
take action to close the gaps between their present skills and those required 
by the demands of their positions. Seeking the advice of a seasoned adminis- 
trator, studying state education laws, looking for opportunities to improve 
their public speaking skills-these are all activities that help them grow 
professionally and that they probably incorporate into their professional 
lives. 

-Some educational environments and personal situations tend to prompt the 
drive for professional development more than others. Such a situation exists 
if, for example, you are (1) newly appointed to your present position, (2) an 
(unexperienced administrator, or (3) working in an uncertain environment where 
funding, personnel, or clients are shifting. 

Stable working environments, on the other hand, provide their own compel- 
ling reasons for professional development efforts. While the administrator 
runs less risk of drowning in a flood of demands that may exceed his/her 
competencies, he/she may fear stagnation as a result of handling tasks that 
have become too routine. Lacking new challenges, the administrator may be 
lulled into accepting a limited repertoire of skills and knowledges as suf- 
ficient for all time and for all occasions. 

The Purpose of Professional Development 

Ideally, of course, you will want to avoid the two extremes of inunda- 
tion and stagnation. Even though-like all admi ni strators-you will come 
up short" sometimes, you can help yourself if you have al ready pinpointed the 
gaps between your skills and your present responsibilities. Going a step fur- 
ther to organize those needs, or gaps, into a professional development plan 
will enhance your self-confidence and help you keep a balanced perspective. 
There is comfort in the knowledge that you can only learn so much so fast, 
that you afe doing the best you can for now, and that you have made definite 
plans to expand your present skills and knowledge. 
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If you feel your present position lacks challenge, you might turn this 
situation into an opportunity to reexamine your personal goals. Perhaps this 
is a good time to go back to school in order to update your skills or to learn 
new ones. Or perhaps you are somewhat isolated from peers and other profes- 
sional contacts that would give you new insight into previously overlooked 
opportunities in your present job. For you, the creation of a professional 
development plan can stimulate a revital ization of former goals and aspira- 
tions or, possibly, lead you to create new ones for yourself. 

Other personal and individual advantages notwithstanding, the most basic 
purpose of planning a professional development program is to make provisions 
to increase your competence as a vocational administrator. Vocational educa- 
tors, for the most part, must walk a difficult path among the many legal, 
political, community, and institutional demand's and special interests that 
affect the success of vocational programs. In spite of all these pressures 
and sometimes conflicting demands, you must gather your skills, talents, 
knowledge, and other resources to achieve the basic goals of your position: 

• Improving the environment in which teaching and learning occur 

• Controlling the management functions of your program or institution 

A good professional development program should include measures to ensure that 
you perform the activities related to these two goals with increasing confi- 
dence, effectiveness, and imagination. Sample 1 is a. typical format for out- 
lining present and future plans for professional development that you may wish 
to use or adapt when you are ready to formulate your' own plan. 



* Assessing Your Present Strengths 

When assessing your professional development needs, one of the first 
things you should do is to give yourself proper credit for the skills, knowl- 
edge, and positive personality qualities you already possess. You don't, by 
any means, come to your present situation empty-handed. By making a realistic 
assessment of your strengths—those qualities that brought you this far--you 
can clarify the foundation upon which further professional development activi- 
ties should be based. 

You are an educator . Chances are you were a vocational teacher at some 
time. Through this experience, you developed the skills and perspectives of 
an educator. You have acquired, through past teaching and course work, the 
basic principles, techniques, and methods of teaching and learning. Even 
though you may not be involved in direct classroom teaching now, ypur past 
experience can invite the confidence of the vocational instructors under your 
supervision. This confidence, in turn, can help to establish a cooperative 
climate in which your administrative responsibilities relating to curriculum 
development, program evaluation, and teacher appraisal can be effectively 
carried out. 
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SAMPLE 1 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
FOUR-YEAR PLAN 



Date: 



MY FOUR-YEAR GOAL IS TO ACQUIRE OR IMPROVE (select one or more): 

Initial certification ^Professional administrative skills . 

Recertification Other professional development 



YEAR 


ACTION PLAN 


EVALUATION 


I 


Objective(s): 
Activities: 


Completion Date 
Projected 
Actual 




II 


Objective(s): 
Activities: 


Projected 
Actual 




III 


Objective(s): 
Activities: 


Completion Date 
Projected 
Actual 


* 


IV 


Objective(s): 
Activities: 

s 


Completion Date 

projected 

Actual \ 
« 


** 
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Name: 



Your prepdrdtion ds an educator should also have helped you develop a 
philosophical basis for program planning and research activities. In addi- 
tion, educational goals and philosophies provide direction and focus for your 
professional activities and concerns. It is important for you, for example, 
to be clear about such issues as the relationship of basic skills to voca- 
tional training and the desire of many students to seek jobs that are non- 
traditional for their sex* 

You are a manager . In addition to the knowledge and skills of an educa- 
tor, you undoubtedly bring some experience— either through academic course 
work or real -world activities—with the theories and practices of management . 
If you have had some administrative experience, you will have performed the 
tasks aad processes described in most texts on educational administration. 
You may have even devised a few new theories and processes of your own. You 
probably have acquired confidence in your background and in your ability to 
apply administrative concepts to your actual job tasks. 

If you are a new vocational administrator fresh out of school, you will 
have lots to learn. But, for the most part, you will find that your course 
work didn't do a bad job in preparing you cognitively for the administrator 
role. Textbook. writers have remained remarkably consistent over the years in 
broadly describing the tasks and processes that are performed by managers of 
educational institutions. 

?? 

Don't forget the considerable amount of informal organizational experi- 
ence you may also bring to vocational administration. Running a household, 
serving on kpmnrittees and boards, researching and preparing papers for course 
work or publ ication--these activities and many others contribute to the 
development of personal organizational skills that can help you with your 
managerial responsibilities as an> administrator. 

You are a leader . Besides the skills as an educator and a manager that 
you may have developed over the years, you should have accumulated a reservoir 
of knowledge about people. In your role as a leader you can draw upon this 
knowledge thTtx you have acquired through interaction and through observation 
of yo j^rse/f and\thers. Most educational institutions are relatively demo- „ 
/ "cratrcptaces where things are accomplished through .cooperation and consensus. 
( Vou cannot decree that teachers give inspired lessons any more than you can 
\ommand students to learn. But you can, through your knowledge of human needs 
and dynamics, set a tone that motivates people to want to do these things. • 

r * Leadership styles vary. Some people, by virtue of their personal 
bearing or "charisma, " are able to draw respect and support. At the other 
extreme are those' who use, more or less successfully, the authority of their 
position to control the actions of others. Everyone has had the experience 
of trying to influence the thoughts and behaviors of others, either through 
actions- or idea-sharing. Think about your own successful leadership experi- 
ences, whether they occurred with family, friends, co-workers, subordinates, 
or even strangers. You will probably discover that you already have a reper- 
toire of approaches that have worked for you with different people and under 
varying circumstances of power and authority. 
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Defining Your Administrative Hole 

Reviewing your past experiences as an educator, manager, and leader 
should help you to affirm the strengths that you bring to your present admin- 
istrative position. Next you need to look more closely at what it is you are 
expected to dd. On an academic level, this is not difficult-we have already 
noted that researchers over the years generally agree upon the tasks and pro- 
cesses that typify the roles of educational administrators. 

The task dimension . You can usually describe what an administrator does 
by li sting task- categories such as the following: 

• School -community relationships 

• Student-personnel 

• Staff-personnel 

• Curriculum development 

• Physical facilities and equipment 

• Finance and business management 

• Organization and structure* 

Any of these broad task categories can be broken out into more specific ones. 
There are, for example, verified lists of competencies describing the tasks 
specific to vocational administrators (see sample 2). An examination o.f the 
clusters of competencies developed by educational research centers such as the 
Minnesota Research and Development Center for Vocational Education University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis) and the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education (The Ohio State University, Columbus) can help you gain perspective 
on how what you can do compares with what other vocational administrators see 
themselves doing. 

The process dimension. Besides the task dimension of your administrative 
role there is a process d imension that characterizes how you perform these 
tasks. These processes, which cut across all of the previously named task 
categories, include activities such as the following: 

• Decision making 

• Programming 

• Motivating 



1. William 'J. Gephart, Robert B. Ingle, and W. James Potter,. eds. , The 
Evaluation of Administrative Performance: Paramet ers, Problems & Practice 
'(Blooming ton, IN: Phi Delta Kappa, 197b), p. bb. . 
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SAMPLE 2 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATIVE TASK CLUSTERS 
COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT WORKSHEET 



\ 

coMPtTEncT LiYEL 

I 2,3 4 N 5 
(Low) (H1gh) x 



TASK DIMENSION 



PROGRAM PLANNING, DEVELOPMENT, AND EVALUATION 



Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education: Part I 

1. Survey student and parent Interests. 

2. Collect and* analyze Manpower-needs assessment data. 

3. Involve community representatives In program planning and development. 

4. Interpret and apply state and/or federal vocational education legislation. 

5. Interpret and apply other relevant state and federal legislation (e.g., CETA). 

6. Analyze the school's and community's feelings toward educational change. 

7. Design and oversee local research studies. f 

8. Interpret and use research results for program development and Improvement. 



Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education: Part 



II 



9. 


Obtain state and federal services and resources for program development. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


10. 


Cooperate with district, county, regional, and state ^agencies in developing and 9 














operating vocational programs. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


11. 


Prepare annual program plans. 


' r 


2 


3 


4 


5 


12. 


Prepare-and -update- long -range -prog ram goals. * 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


13. 


Develop overall vocational program goals. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


14. 


Develop plans for evaluating Instructional programs. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


15. 


Develop supplemental /remedial Instructional programs to meet student needs. 


i 


2 


3* 


4 


5 


. Program Evaluation ' * 












16. 


Direct self-evaluation of the district vocational programs. 


/ i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


17. 


Involve external evaluation personnel 1n assessing program effectiveness. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


18. 


Design and select Instruments for evaluating the Instructional program. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


19. 


Evaluate the effectiveness of'the Instructional program. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


20. 


Recommend curriculum revisions based on evaluation data. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 



SOURCE: These competencies were identified through work performed by the 
National Center for Research in Vocational .Education. The 28 subtitles 
represent task groupings that form the basis for the competency-based 
administrator training modules and supportive material. developed by the 
National Center on behalf of the Consortium for the Development of Profes- 
sional Materials for Vocational Education* 



1 'J 



TA5*! DIMENSION 



CCHPEuHCY level 
1 2 3 4 S 
(Low) " (High) 



INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT 



Olrect Curriculum Development 

21. Dlrtct occupational task analysis for ust 1n curriculum development. 

22. U1nct the Identification of entry-level requirements for jobs* 

23. Coordinate district curriculum development efforts. 

24* Establish and Implement a curriculum design that will achieve the school's 
Instructional goals. 

25. Guide staff In Integrating and articulating the vocational program with the 
total educational program. 

26. Guide the articulation of secondary and postsecondary vocational program 
objectives. f 

Guide the Development and Improvement of Instruction 

27. Approve courses .of study. 

28. Coordinate local demonstration, pilot, and exemplary programs. 

29. Guide staff 1n selecting and using effective Instructional strategies 
(e.g.. Individualized Instruction). 

3QY Approve selection of Instructional equipment. 

31. Approve selection of Instructional materials. 

32. Maintain a learning resources center for students. 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 

1 2* 3 4 

1 2 3 *4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



Hani ye the Development of Master Schedules 

33. Prepare a master schedule of course offerings. 

STUDENT SERVICES 



4 5 



Manage Student Recruitment and Admissions 

34. Oversee student recruitment activities. 

35. Oversee school admission services. 

36. Establish school admission and graduation requirements. 

37. Establish Instructional program entry and completion requirements. 

38. Interpret and apply affirmative action laws and regulations. 

Provide Systematic Guidance Services 

39. Assess student grading and' testing procedures. 

40. Design and oversee student progress reporting procedures. 
4H ^Oversee student guidance and testln^ervlces. 

42. Provide for student record-keeping systems N J 

43. Interpret and apply public "right-to-know" laws and regulations. 

Maintain School Discipline 

44. Establish student rules and policies (e.g., attendance and discipline). 

\ 

45. Enforce student rules and policies. 

46. Interpret and apply student rights, laws, and regulations. 

47. Provide guidance to the staff on legal matters affecting the school program. 



12 3 4 
12 3 4 
12 3 4 



2 3 
2 3 



1 

.1 

1 2 3 
1 2 3 



2^ 3 



4 5 
4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



2 3 4.5 
4 5 
4 "5 
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= " ' COMPETENCY LEVEL 
TASK DIMENSION ' - 12 3 4 5 
, (Low) ' (High) 

Establish a Student Placement Service and Coordinate Follow-up Studies 



48. 


Initiate student and wiployer follow-up studies* 






9 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


49, 


Analyze student and employer follow-up studies. 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


50. 


Oversee student job olacement and follow-up services. 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


















; School Personnel 


















51. 


Assess program staffing requirements. 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


52, 


Prepare job descriptions* 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


53. 


Establish staff selection and recruitment procedures. 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


54, 


Recruit and. Interview potential staff. 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 * 


55, 


Recommend potential staff to the administration and board* 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


56. 


Interpret and apply licensing and certlflcatlonregulatlons* 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


57. 


Interpret and apply labor laws and regulations* 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


58. 


Interpret and apply affirmative action laws and regulations. 








. 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


59. 


Conduct orientation programs for'staff* 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



Supervise Vocational Education Personnel ' 

60* Counsel and advise staff on professional matters* 12 3 4 5 

61* Oversee the work of teachers and other school personnel . 1 2 3 4 5 

62. Represent teacher Interests- and concerns to other administrators and-the -board*- - - -1 — 2— -3— 4**"*S*~ 

63* Develop effective interpersonal skills. ( 1 2 3 4 5 

64* Develop cooperative problem-solving and decision-making skills. 1 ,2 3 *4 5 

Evaluate Staff Performance : 

65. Observe and evaluate staff performance* 1 2 3 4 "5 

66* Recommend staff promotions and dismissals. * 12 3 4 5 

Manage School Personnel Affairs 

67* Prepare and recommend personnel policies* 12 3 4 5 

68* Prepare and maintain a personnel handbook* , 12.34* 

69* Participate In negotiating staff working agreements. ■ 12 3 4 5 

70* Establish staff grievance procedures. 12 3 4 5 

71* Resolve staff grievances ,and complaints* < 1 2 3 4 5 

72* Interpret the staff benefits program. 12 3 4 5 

73* Schedule staff work loads. u 12 3 4 5 

74. "Schedule staff leaves, vacations* and sabbaticals* 1 * 2 3 4 5 

75* Provide for a staff record-keeping system* 1 2 *3 4 5 

Plan and conduct staff meetings. 12 3 4 5 

77* Prepare bulletins and other communications designed to keep staff informed* 1 2 3.4 5 

78, Provide guidance to the staff on legal matters affecting the school program* 4 12 3 4 5 

79* Interpret and apply labor laws and regulations* 1 2 3*4 5 

80* Interpret ahci apply affirmative action laws and*regu1ations* * 12 3 4 5 

81* Represent teache'r Interests and 'concerns to other administrators and the board. 1 2 3 4 5 
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TASK 0IN6HSIOH 



87. Arrange for workshops and other Inservke programs for professional personnel. 

88. Provide for Inservlce programs for supportive personnel. 

89. Provide for preservlce programs for professional personnel. 

90. Arrange for staff exchanges- with business and Industry.- >. 

91. Evaluate staff development programs. 

92. Conduct orientation programs for staff. 



COHFEItUCT UVtL 
'1 2 3 4 5 
(Low) (High) 



PROFESSIONAL AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Appraise the Personnel Development Needs of Vocational Teachers 

82. Assess staff development needs. 

83. Assist in the preparation of Individual staff profiles. 

84. Counsel staff regarding personnel development needs and activities. 

Provide a Staff Development Program 

85. Establish and maintain a staff learning resources center. • 

86. Conduct workshops and other Inservlce programs for professional personnel. 



2 M 
2 3 



4 5 
4 » 5 
4 5 



4 5. 

4 5 

4 5 
« 

4 5 

4 * 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 



Plan for Your Professional Development ' 

93. Maintain ethical standards expected of a professional educator. 

94. Participate In professional Organizations. 

95. Participate In professional meetings for self-improvement. 

. -96. Promote ~ profess 1onal~1mage~"through. personal appearance anl^ojiduct. ^ 

97. Develop effective Interpersonal skills. 

98. Read and use Information from professional journals ^reports, and related 
materials for sel ^Improvement and to keep abreast of legislation. 

9*9. Apply management techniques to personal work assignments. 

100. Develop cooperative problem-solving and decision-making skills. 

101. Assess personal performance as an administrator. K •> 

SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS N * 

> « 

Organize and Work with a Local Vocational Education Advisory Council i 

102. Coordinate use of occupational (craft) -advisory committees. 

103. Organize and work with a general vocational advisory council. ^ . 

Promote the Vocation*! Education Program 

104. Develop a plan for promoting good public relations. 

105. Prepare and recommend public relations and communications policies. 

106. Obtain and analyze. Informal feedback about the school. • 

107. ' Evaluate the public relations program. 

108. Develop materials to promote the vocational programs. 
1Q9. Write hews releases for school and area media. 

110. Plan for exhibits and displays. 1 , 

111. Prepare bulletins and other communications designed. to keep staff informed. 

112. Promote good relationships between vocational and general education staff. 

113. Prepare policy and commendation statements. 



1 2 3 
\ 2 3 



2 3 
2 3 



4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 



3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 



1 2 3 '4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



1 . 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 ' 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 , 


5 


1 


2 


"3 


4 


5 


1 


> 
2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


■2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 ' 


4 


5 


I 


2 




4 


5 
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V 



TASX DIHSHSlWt 



COMPETENCY LEVEL 
12 3 4 5 
(Low) (High) 



Promt the Vocational Education Program (continued) 

114. Hikt public presentations on school programs and activities. 

US; Conduct Informational programs for the. public (e.g, optn housts and career* 
< awareness programs)* v 

( 1U. Conduct recognition programs for students, staff, and community supporters. 

117* Meetand confer with visitors. 



2 3 
2 3 
Z 3 



involve the Community In Vocational Education 
111. •Participate In school organizations. 



/ 



Ut. Participate In community organizations. * 

120* Encourag* stiff participation In community civic, service, and social 

organizations. , * 

121. v Promote cooperative efforts of parent and teacher groups'. 

III. develop working relationships with employers and agencies. 

123. Involve community leaders (political and nonpolltlcal) In school programs 
and activities. * * 

124* Conduct conferences with individuals relative to the vocational programs. 

125.* Conduct public hearings and Meetings on school Issues. 

12*. Interpret and apply public "rlght-to-know" laws and regulations (Sunshine Laws). 



2 "3 4 5 
2 2 4 5* 



2 3 

* 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



^Cooperate with Governmental and Community Agencies 

127. Assist with the development of state and/or federal plans for vocational 
• . ' education. 



— Ptrticiftat^~1n-tne-developmtnUof~vocatlontL.educitlon_letf1 si ation . 



129. Prepare and recommend cooperative agreements with ottjer agencies. 
130* Prepare local, state, and federal reports. 

131. Develop and Maintain professional relationships with other administrators. ' 

132. Develop and maintain professional relationships with state department of 
education personnel. 

133. Develop and Maintain relationships with personnel In professional organizations. 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



r 5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 



FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT MANAGEMENT 



Provide Hull dings and Equipment for Vocational Education 

134. Assess the need for physical facilities. 

US. Conduct land, and facility feasibility studies. 

136. Recommend building sites. ' 

137. Recommend the selection of an architect. 
136. Oversee architectural planning. / 

139. Submit building and equipment specifications. 

140. Analyze building and equipment contract bids. 

141. Recommend acceptance of new building. 

' 142. Procure major equipment and furnishings. 

143* Plan space requirements for programs. 

144. Develop long-range building and equipment plans. 

145* Prepare and submit renovation and alteration plans. 



S 
5 
5 
5 
5 

" 5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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TASK OIMENSIUN 



*CQMP£TtNCT LtVtL 
12 3 4 5 
(Low) (High) 



Minage Vocational Buildings and Equipment 

146. Assign and reassign spec* according to priority needs. 

147. Develop and Implement an equipment and supply Inventory system. 

148. Establish a preventive maintenance program for equipment and buildings. 

149. Interpret and apply health and safety laws arrf regulations. 

150. Develop and Implement safety programs. 

151. Establish emergency plans (e.g., fire and disaster plans). 

152. Establish and oversee a^securlty program. 

153. Schedule and oversee the community's use of facilities. 



1 

. 1 



2 3 

2 3 

r 2 3 

1 2 3 

2 f3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



Manage the Purchase of Equipment, Supplies, and Insurance 

154. Prepare and recommend business policies. 

155. Establish purchasing and*payment procedures* 

156. Establish receiving and shipping procedures. 

157. Approve all major expenditures. 

158. Approve requisitions and work orders. 
\59. Determine Insurance coverage needs. 
160. Respqnd to business correspondence. 



c 



1 

' 1 
1 
1 

, 1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 



BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

Prepare Vocational Education Budgets 

161. Prepare and regulate operating budgets. 

162. Prepare and regulate program budgets. 

163. Prepare and regulate capital Improvement budgets.. 

164. Prepare long-range budgets based on total program requirements. 
'165. Adopt an appropriate financial accounting system. \ 

166. Analyze the cost of operating various Instructional programs. 

Identify Financial Resources for Vocational Education 
^* 167. Locate sources of funds for program development and operation. 

Develop Applications and Proposals for Funding Vocational Education 

168. Write proposals for the funding of new programs and the Improvement of 
existing programs. 

SUPPORTIVE MATERIAL 



O 
„l 

2 

, 2 

2 

2 

2 



1 2 



Guide td Vocational -Technical Education Program Alternatives: Secondary and 
Postsecondary— An Introduction 

165.' Promote the Integration of vocational student organizational activities into the 
Instruct 1onaJ/program. 

170. Provide tor cooperative education and apprenticeship programs. 

171. Provide/for supplemental /remedial Instructional programs. 

172. Provide! for special needs programs. 

VZs Provide \or adult/continuing education programs. 

174. Arrange fo)\work study programs. 

175. Interpret, and apply labor laws and regulations. 

176. Interpret and apply affirmative action laws and regulations. 
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• Coordinating 

• Evaluating^ 

These processes describe the actions taken by organizational leader" i order 
to accomplish the goals of the department or institution. Administrative pro- 
cesses are broken out* into more detail in sample 3. 

A system known as Management by Objectives (MBO) suggests another frame- 
work for describing administrative processes. The prevalent emphasis on MBO 
in educational institutions reflects federal requirements for local and state 
accountability for the effective and efficient use of public monies. In fol- 
.lowing MBO processes*, the administrator is guided through management s^eps 
that should result in measurable outcomes that^are tied directly to program w 
goals. MBO is a process that you can apply equally well to managing your own 
professional development program. The MBO steps are as follows: 

1. Identify organizational goals 

2. Formulate plans to meet these goals 

3. Determine costs 

4. Establish evaluation criteria 

5. Monitor programs ' ^ 

> * * 

,6. Evaluate results 1 . 

* / . 

The environmental dimension . Sp far we seem to 'be saying that one admin- 

istrative job in education is just /ike any other and that the vocational 
director of a comprehensive high school in Oakland, Ohio performs the same 
activities as does the president of a technical college in Jones* Alabama. 
It's not quite that easy! In spite of basic similarities in tasks and pro- 
cesses—even in job descriptions—experienced administrators know how dif- 
ferent one job may be from another. And, although formal preparation in 
educational administration is fairly uniform across the country, real-world 
demands require each administrator to relate that preparation to his/her 
actual situation in a way that may be quite different from other adminis- 
trators. ' - 

j 

As we have seen, setting A up a framework for analyzing tasks and processes 
that are common to vocational administrators is a fairly straightforward mat- 
ter. But it is also very important to account for the differences that exist 
in administrative responsibilities, as well as differences in how administra- 
tors both perceive a t nd perform their tas^ks. 

* .« »• 

This brings us to yet another dimension of the administrative role, which 
we will call the environment- -that is, the time , place , resources , and refer- 
ence groups that provide the background of your vocational institution. No 



2. Gephart, Ingle, and Potter, eds,, The Evaluation of Administrative Pjrfor- 
mance: Parameters, Problems & Practice, pp. 56-63. 
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SAMPLE 3 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESSES 
COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT WORKSHEET 



- »- » rwmm 


; ; « 

PROCESS OINEKSION • 






. 1 t J 4 ft* 



Decision Making , 

1. Deciding who should participate In decision Miking 

2. Differentiating among types of dtclslom 

3. Determining tht amount and type of information needed to reach decisions 

4. Establishing priorities for action 

5. Anticipating the consequences of decisions 

6. Others : 



Programming^ , j 

1. Setting up effective structures for Implementing decisions ^ c 

2. Establishing conditions and Incentives to maximize contributions of staff, 
students, and other members of the organization 

3. Others * 



A 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


n 5 


i 


t 


3 


4 


5 


1 


1 


3 


4 


5 


1- 


2 


3 


4 


5 


. 1 


2 


3 V 


4 


5 


' ' 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


\ 


2 


3 


4 ; 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


•4 


,5 



Motivating " 

'i. Providing rewards and Incentives reflecting staff contributions 

2. Miking sure staff understand, a^ree with, and derive oersonal rewards through 
their activities 

3. Others [ . : 

* o 

Coordinating 

- o 
U Develpplng position descriptions ' * 

2. Defining organizational relationships among positions ♦ 
* 3, Providing for the sharing of Information within the organization 

4. Providing for the sharing of Information with appropriate outside agencies, 
organizations, and Individuals 

5. Others jl — 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 




2 


3 


4 


5 


r* 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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3 


4 


5 


i 


2 


3 


4* 


S 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 



Evaluating 

o 1. Determining 'outcomes of programming 

2. ' Checking the adequacies of Initial pi anal ng and decision making 

3. Evaluating the Incentives and reward sy*te« 

4. Determining adequacies of coordination efforts 

5. Others * , 



4*5 
4 

4 S 

' 4 % 
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institutional environment is exactly like any. other. The administrator of a 
wealthy urban vocational school simply behaves differently than a principal in 
a small town with limited resources. The principal in a small town may, for 
example, interact directly with citizens. He/she may be obliged to attend- 
even lead— local organizational meetings and to tailor educational programs to 
reflect conservative, time-honored values. The large-city director may, on 
the other hand, be less visible to the community, but ha*ve cumbersome bureau- 
cratic processes to contend with. 

All administrators will find their styles affected by the timq, and 

resources they have to work with. Decision-making styles, for example, tend 

to be more autocratic and less cooperative when things have to be decided in 
a harry or when budgets must be severely cut. 



Another aspect of your working environment is the people with whom 
you interact—your reference groups. The expectations ttat others have of 
you will influence how you carry out your administrative roles. vSometimes 
these expectations will force you 'into conflicting roles that are not easily 
resolved. For example, one of an administrators major functions is to facili 
tate and enhance tha ability of other members of the institution to carry out 
their duties to the best of their abilities. Teachers, therefore, expect the 
administrator to' be supportive. Superordinates, on the other hand, expect 
the administrator to perform a control function as an enforcer of policies 
and regulations. It is easy to see how such confl icting. role expectations 
can contribute to trie complexity of your assignments—requiring flexibility 
•and a mixed bag of administrative and personal skills. 

It is important that, as ao administrator, you analyze your reference 
groups to clarify what their expectations of you are. Only then can you 
determine your strengths and weaknesses relative to your ability to reasonably 
meet those expectations. Following is a list of typical reference groups, 
including some ways in which their expectations can be made known to you: 

• Superordinates— Expectations 'are usual ly^-al though not always— for-' 
mal ly expressed through your position description, through your per- 
formance evaluation, and through board meetings. 

• Subordinates— Kn owl edge of teacher expectations can be gathered 

(1) formally, through contract negotiations and through instruments 
de- 4 ."ed pother their impressions of your role; and (2), informally, 
tin u^i* ^eeti and good communication practices. Expectations of 
st. **n*s i>tc*y expressed indirectly through staff and p^ents or 
so'* ..titw Iroctly by you. 



Parents —Parents may interact with you directly concerning their 
children's vocational education experience or indirectly through a 
teacher or guidance counselor. They may also express opinions about 
your role in the community, as well as in school management, through 
forums,- councils, or specific questionnaires. 

Community interest groups— How community groups support (or don't 
support) your program through levies or other assistance can tell you 
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something about how well you fuUill their expectations as an adminis- 
trator. Their direct .input is often received through advisory councils 
and in the course of your involvement in civic affairs. 
. Legal agencies— Federal , state, and local governments generate the 
Ta ws and standa rds that create and maintain your institution. Exam- 
ples are teacher and administrator certification requirements, program 
funding and accreditation guidelines, and empl oymentN ^d fami ly privacy 
• laws. 

■ Professi onal peers— Organizations such as the American Vocational 
. Association (AVA) , the American Association of School Admimstra- 

; tors (AASA), the National Association of Secondary School Principals * 

(NASSP) and the National Education Association (NEA) suggest standards 
of effective and ethical educational administration and encourage your 
involvement in professional activities as a way to enhance your admin- 
! istrative skills as well as the profession as a whole, 

i • . 

Becominq aware of the conditions and expectations of your admimstra^. • 
- tive environment should lead to the formulation of philosophies and ethical 
codes to guide your administrative behavior. By undertaking the rigorous 
process of conceptualizing administrative philosophies and ethics, you can 
• attempt to reconcile professional, community, institutional, and other en v in 
1 ronmental expectations with your own beliefs and values. Your goal should be 
to establish a basis for consistent administrative performance that is ethi- 
cal professionally- sound, a'nd-when translated into practice-proves to be 
workable and beneficial. 3 

The personal skills dimens ion. In addition to task, process, and envi- 
ronmental dimensions, there is something else, which we will call personal 
smis, that characterizes the administrative role, 'dust as various actors 
will portray a dramatic character differently-even given identical "jes 
to speak-so do administrators bring their own personal style to the fulfill- 
ment of their roles. ■ • 

Some personal characteristics. may be amenable to adjustment (e.g., self- 
discipline, the ability to organize personal objectives, and communication 
skills). Some-such as- physical stature, gender, and stamina-usually are 
not. The following list suggests aspects of personal style that can affect 
your performance as an administrator: 

. Writing— Preparing reports., proposals, regulations, and plans 
. Speaking-Making presentations, reports, and speeches before small 
and large groups; conducting interviews or conferences ^ 



3 For detailed information on how to derive and maintain ethical standards 
and professional philosophies, you may wish to refer to Module -3, Develop 
an Active Personal Phil osophy of Education , part of the Professional/^elcne-r 
iSu- c ft on E Series produced by tne N ational Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education (Athens, GA: American Association for Vocational Instruc- 
tional .Materials, 1978). 
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• HumdYi rel ati onshi ps — Pi spensi ng praise ,and criticism (motivational 
skill ), listening and observing, empathizing with personal stress of 
others, eliciting and providing feedback, reconciling personal values 
with those of others 

• Problem sol ving — Negotiating and compromising skills,, cooperative 
problem solving, staff conflict resolution, handling of organizational 
change and stress, effective use of persuasion 

• Personal organization — Goal setting, time management, record keeping, 
delegation of tasks, self-discipline (sample 4 provides a handy list 
of things to do in striving for personal organization) . 

'• Personal bearing— Physical health and stamina, appropriate dress, 
professional conduct, charisma 

Self-administered personality inventories can provide valuable insight 
into your own needs, preferences, and leadership style. You can check with 
your state education agency (SEA) for instruments that are already in use in 
your state or write to organizations such as Teleometrics International (1755 
Woodstead Court, P.O. Box 7437, The Woodlands, Texas 77380) for personality 
inventories developed especially for administrators. 



Continually Evaluating Your 
Professional Development Needs 

The four dimensions of the administrative role presented here are not 
discrete— each one is affected by aspects of the other three.* But together, 
they form a fairly complete picture of what it is you must do as an adminis- 
trator (tasks), how you do it (processes-), and the personal and environmental 
factors that affect N your performance. Sample 5 depicts the interrelationship 
of the four dimensions. 

By evaluating your present skills and past experiences and comparing 
them with your present—or future—administrative responsibilities, you can 
reaffirm your strong points, clarify the weaker ones, and begin to formulate 
initial objectives, for your professional development program. Based on these 
objectives, you can plan which resources and activities will best meet your 
objectives, given the limitations imposed by the demands of your administra- 
tive position. 

The evaluation process continues as you assess the progress you are mak- 
ing, adjust your strategies, ancj finally, set new goals as the initial ones 
are accomplished to your satisfaction. 
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SAMPLE 4 
TIME MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 



lv^list goals— set priorities 4 

2. take a daily "to do" list— include columns for "must do," "should do," 
and "nice-to-da'L activities 

3. Start with task "A" not "C" 

4. Ask ofteri : what is the best use ot my time right now? 

5. Handle each piece of paper only once If poss/ible 

6. Do "itr'now 

7. Eliminate perfection t ■ 7 

8. • Never""lose control over you )day 

9. -Control the telephone -' \% 

10. Seek and protect quiet time 

11. Learn to say "no" in many ways 

12. Be sensftive to how others can be motivated to use time management tech- 
niques 

13. Learn to us_e_a_tape recorder and dictaphone 

|4.. Troubleshoot routine interruptions and unexpected problems 

15. Deliberately schedule time for others 

16. Expand .your time by delegating work to others 

17. Develop the habit of full concentration 

18. Work smarter rather"' than lohg/er 



SOURCE • 'Adapted from Robert L. Mees and James C. Parker, "Time-Management 
Seminar Materials" (Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois University, 1981). 
(Mimeograph) 
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SAMPLE 5 

DIMENSIONS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE PERFORMANCE 



Tint 
Place ✓ 

He sources 
Reference Croups 



Stiff Development^ / * % 

^Professional Relations KHV/ / s ' 

^ Self-'Oeveloo«ent *V tWIROWEHT . \- 

luslness and Financial / \ / x 

Htnageaent * \ ' \ 



Program Plannlnt, Development, / 
and Eveiuetlen / 

Instructional Hinagewent k 
"Student Services * x 

School •Coattmlty Relations \ 
Personnel Hinageaent 

facilities and Equlpmnt 

K*nag««ent / 

V 
/% 



TASKS, ) PROCESSES 



V PERSONAL SKILLS \ / 



Decision Making 
Programing 

Motivating 

Evaluatlni 
Coordlnatlni 



Personal Organization 
Humn Relationships 
Personal Icarlni 
Problem Solving 
Speaking 
Writing 
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jL If you are interested in learning more about the personal ; 

skills dimension of administrative performance, you may wish 
to read the following reference: Beal , Bohlen, and Raudabaugh, 

V~ Optional Leadership and Dynamic Group Action . The authors discuss the 
Activity ■ internal dynamics of groups, characteristics of individuals 
^ in a group setting, and how democratic group processes are 

affected by the personality of the leader. 



( 



You may wish to 'interview an experienced administrator concern- 
ing his/her perceptions of the vocational administrator role. 
In your conversation you could ask questions such/as the fol- 
lowing: " o 

• To what extent are your actual job, responsibilities dif- 
ferent from your initial expectations as a new adminis- 
trator? Why? 

Optional 9 Uoes your j 0 b description accurately describe what you 

Activity J . actua J ly dQ? 

^ • What aspects of your formal (academic) preparation 

helped you the most?, The least?. 

• Which aspects of your job produce the most stress? Why? 
How do you handle it? 

• Whicb aspects of your job provide the most satisfaction? 
Why?, The least satisfaction? Why? 
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The following "Case Situation" is in three parts: Part I 
gives you background information about Jim Peterson and his 
educational and occupational experiences. Part II asks you 
to analyze his present preparedness for assuming the "responsi- 
bilities ;of vocational administration. And Part III asks you 
to identify any further preparation he needs. 

Read Part I and then analyze the information provided by 
responding to the questions in Parts II and III. One way to 
approach the analysis is to begin by listing Jim's work experi- 
ence, education, activities, and personal qualities and skills 
for easy reference. Having listed Jim's characteristics and 
experiences, you can more easily proceed to a breakdown of his 
probable administrative strengths and weaknesses. Use your 
imagination to deduce competencies and needs when evidence 
presented in the "Case Situation" appears to be sparse. 



CASE SITUATION 



Pa"rt I: Background Information 

At age thirty, Jim Peterson has come to a crossroads in his career. 
Although the bulk of his experience has been in electrical engineering— most 
recently he has been running his own successful business— he is increasingly 
convinced that his primary interest lies in education. More specifically, Jim 
believes that hei may be able to offer 'special insights into how to cement the 
relationship of vocational and technical education with business and industry, 
to the advantage of both. 

Jim has a bachelor's degree in electrical engineering that he acquired 
in night school sessions.' He has also completed several business management 
courses in this way. He was employed for eight years as an electrician, dur- 
ing which time he was active in the local union as a representative at the 
bargaining table with management. Also, toward the end of his tenure with 
that company, he was asked. to supervise the electrician apprenticeship pro- 
gram. It was in this, capacity that he first came into contact with Blackwell 
Area Vocational and Technical School (BAVTS). He worked with staff at BAVTS 
to coordinate a cooperative training program— an exchange involving BAVTS 
facilities and union trainers. His relationship with BAVTS deepened when 
the director, impressed with Jim's trade knowledge and instructional skill, 
invited him to sit on the local advisory council, comprised of- area business, 
industry, and community representatives. 

He is most proud of one important accomplishment achieved during his 
advisory council membership. Jim spearheaded a rigorous updating of the BAVTS 
electronics curriculum, managing to enlist the support of several veteran 
instructors who were using some outmoded teaching methods, equipment, and 
curricula. 
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Although, Jim has been in business for himself for the last four years, he 
has continued to take an active interest in vocational education, Ir. addition 
to his work on the advisory council, he participates in the on-the-job train- 
ing (UJT) program with BAVTS. His shop is in high demand by both teachers and 
students who benefit from training opportunities and the supportive work envi- 
ronment created by Jim and his associates. 

Jim has just learned that a position for assistant director is opening up 
at BAVTS. The director has urged him to consider applying for it, even though 
his academic background lacks specific preparation in education. In spite of 
the success of his business venture, Jim finds himself seriously considering 
turning it over to one of his employees and plunging into a new career in 
education. He begins to think very hard about the relevance of his work back- 
ground and academic preparation to the position requirements of an administra- 
tor of vocational education. 



Part II: Present Preparedness 

Which of Jim Peterson's experiences and personal characteristics are 
likely to have prepared him for satisfactory performance in the following 
dimensions of the administrator's role? 

Task 



Process 
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Personal Skills 



Environment 



Part III: Further Preparation Needed 

Assuming that further preparation for certification or to meet other pro- 
fessional needs will be necessary, discuss competencies in each of the four 
dimensions that you think Jim will need to develop or learn about if he is to 
become a skilled vocational administrator. 



Task 



Process 
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Personal Skills 



tnvironment 




Compare your pompleted written responses fo the "Case Situ- 
ation" with the "Model Analysis" given below. Your responses 
need not exactly duplicate the model responses; hpWever, your 
should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANALYSIS 

Part I: background Information 

If you decided to approach the analysis by listing Jim's work experience, 
educatfon, activities, and personal qualities and skills, your list should 
include at least the following information: 

Work Experience 

• Electrician, eight y^ars with a company 

• Apprenticeship training supervisor for unioh , , , 

• Private business person, four years 

Education, ' 

• Bachelor's degree in electrical engineering 
Course work in business management 

* 

Activities o . 

• Coordinated cooperative training agreement with BAVTS 

• Participated in OJT program 

• Served as a member of the BAVTS local advisory council 

• Served as union representative at bargaining table (elected) 

• Updated BAVTS curriculum 

Personal Dualities and Skills s , 

• Personally wel 1 -organi zed (manages to be successful in business 
' and still find time to get a degree and work with BAVTS) 

• Ambitious, willing to take risks (started own business) 

• Successful' at business management (experience and course woek) 

• Skilled in teaching (apprenticeship, OJT) 

• Knowledgeable about one technical curriculum area (electronics) 

• Popular with students, teachers, and co-workers 

• Impressive, to vocational director 

33 
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Part II: Present Preparedness 

\ 

Tasks . Although Jim has never worked in an actual vocational administra- 
tion settjng, it is probably reasonable to assume that he has acquired some 
knowledge— if not skill— in the follllowing task areas: 

• Staff development— Jim may have conducted o.r helped to conduct work- 
shops and some inservice exercises in the course of the curriculum 
update. He should have knowledge of at least some staff characteris- 
tics/needs through his work with the cooperative training program, the 
OJT program, and' the advisory council. - r 

• Instructi ohal management— Hi s experience as supervisor of the elec- 
tronics apprenticeship program should help here, as should the curricu- 
lum update and the OJT experience. 

• School -community relationSr -Through his work on the advisory council, 
Jim should have a feel for community attitudes. 

• Personnel management — Hi s union experience should help him, as should 

• the experience of supervising his own employees. • 

• business and financial management— Jim has had actual course work in 
this area, pl^s^uccessf ul business management experience. He may have 
some v awareness of the school 's fi rancid I environment through his work 
with the advisory council. 

Processes . Jim probably has developed some sk^ll in the following pro 
cess "arias? . 

■ 4 

• Coordinating — We know Jim coordinated a cooperative training exchange 

• between BAVTS and the union that was apparently successful. 

• Motivating — We might assume that Jim is good^at motivating others 
because (1) he is in demand as h participating employer*™ the OJT 
program and (2) he gained the support of teachers in updating the 

• * curriculum. * ■ 4 

• Evaluating— He probably worked with evaluative data on BAVTS elec- ' 
tronics program outcomes in order to arrive at the decision to update 
the curriculum.. ■ S ^ 

Personal Skills^ Jim seems* to have developed the following personal 
skills: ^ , . . 

* s * 

• • t 

• Personal organization— This is 'sure to be a strength, given "the 
amount Jim has accomplished in twelve years. 

* ; » ' Human rel ationships— He appears to get along well with'peers in 
■ difficult negotiating .situations (union bargaining and curriculum 
< update}*. He also appears to get along well with students. 

• Personal* bearing — It 4s doubtful the director would have recommended 
Jim for the assistant director position if his bearing and appearance 
were not positive assets. y 
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Environment . Jinici s -probably familiar with community attitudes toward 
vocational education and available "community resources through his work tin 
the advisory council. He knows about hiring standards in at least two busi- 
nesses—his own and that of his former employer; He knows a good deal 'about 
BAVTS students as a popular UJT partici pant. 



Part III: Further Preparation Needed 
; s 

Tasks , Certainly Jim would have to gai-n a good deal of knowledge and 

skill in tasks specific to vocational and technical education. The funding 

environment and planning processes would be new to him, and he would have t6 

learn to perform the tasks of obtaining funds and planning programs within 

a new context. Program evaluation, instructional management, student .ser- t 

v : ices, and staff development are a few major competency areas he would need 

to address; 

P rocesses . Although Jim. has had plenty of decision-making experience, 
it is not certain that he is skilled in the kind of cooperative decision . 
making and problem solving that is productive in the .educational environment. 
He wi 1 1 need to learn who to involve i. decision, making...and how to plan voca- 
tional education programming . Administrative responsibility for a vocational 
institution would require skill in dealing with, processes of a different 
nature than any he has so far experienced. , 

Personal skills . We really know very Tittle about Jim.'s speaking and 
writing abilities. However., he has probably had little experience "with report 
writing, writing for publication, or speaking before large groups. He will 
also need to examine his personal use of power^and how effectively it will . 
work in the school setting. 

Environment . Jim may know very little about vocational education as a 
profession— e.g., professional organizations, philosophies, and expectations 
of federal and state governments. He would need to develop knowledge ;of 
local, state, federal, and professional guidelines as they affect the param- 
eters of his programs. 



Level of Performance :. Your completed analysis should have covered the same 
major points as the "Model Analysis." If you missed some points or have 
questions about any additional points you made, review the material in the 
information sheet, "Taking Stock of Your Administrative Skills and Responsi- 
bilities," pp. 9-26, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 





After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowJfidgp 
of strategies and resources for professional \deyelppm6nt^ ' 



You will be reading the information sheet, "Resources* and; 
Strategies for Professional Development/ pp. 39-53. * 



You may wish to meet with two to five peers to brainstorm 
wai? and means to, develop professionally* 



You 'will be demonstrating .knowledge of strategies and 
resources for professional, development by^ completing the 
"Self-Check," .pp. 55-56. 



You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your 
completed "Self-Check" with the "Model Answers," pp. 57-58, 
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NOTES 




For information describing a variety of resources and strate- 
gies for your use in developing your professional administra- 
tive skills, read the fo] lowing information sheet* 



RESOURCES AND STRATEGIES FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Before you can launch a campaign of professional development, you need 
to be aware of the resources and strategies available to you that may be 
used to help^you accomplish your professional development goals. As you 
read about the wide variety of professional development tools available, try 
to decide how each option might most help you--within the context of your 
particular administrative environment and skill level--to (1) strengthen your 
weak points, (2) maintain your strengths, and (3) expand your interests and 
abilities. Also consider which strategies and resources might be most realis- 
tic for you to pursue given the available time, accessibility, and financial 
feasibil i ty. 

The material in this information sheet will be presented in terms of 
alternate and traditional strategies and resources presently available for 
your use. Alternate professional development options will include the fol- 
lowing approaches: 

• Competency-based administrator education (CBAE) 

• Externship 

• Internship 

The more traditional approaches will cpver the following options: 

\ 

• Participating in traditional course work and training programs (e.g., 
inservice workshops, seminars, graduate courses, conferences) 

• Participating in professional and Community organizations 

• Reading and contributing to journals\and other publications 

• Attending and participating in conferences and conventions 

• Attending lectures and presentations 

• Visiting other professionals outside of the school 

• Working with other professionals inside the school 

• Using media resources 



Alternate Delivery Strategies for Professional Development 

The alternate strategies and resources available to you are assuming 
increasing prominence as promising approaches to vocational administrator 
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preparation and professional development. A great deal of the optimism asso- 
ciated with these strategies is due to their reliance upon the competency- 
based approach to training, which is proving to be very successful and popular 
with training institutions, state departments, , and administrator trainees, 

Competency-Based Administrator Education 

Competency-based administrator education (CBAE) is, as its name implies, 
an approach that focuses on training administrators in the specific skills 
they need in orde^ to perform effectively on the job, Appl icable to either 
a preservice or inservice situation, it differs from traditional approaches 
in its emphasis on evaluation of the trainee's actual performance r of the 
specified competencies. By taking this module, you are, in fact , f *partici- 
pating in a CBAE program. 

The essential elements of CBAE are as follows: 

• Administrator competencies to be achieved are carefully identified, 
verified, and made public in advance. 

• Criteria to be used in assessing achievement and the conditions 
under which achievement will be assessed are explicitly stated and 
made public in advance. 

• Assessment of competency takes the administrators 1 knowledge into 
account but depends upon actual performance as the primary source of 
evidence. 

• The training program provides for the individual development and 
evaluation of each of the competencies specified. 

• Administrators progress through the training program at their own 
rate by demonstrating the attainment of specified competencies. 

The competency-based approach to aoministrator preparation is ideally 
suited to a variety of instructional settings. The essential concepts can be 
implemented in courses, workshops, and seminars held on college anc[ university 
campuses, as well as in professional development activities sponsored by the 
state department. You can incorporate the CBAE approach into your own self- 
managed professional development program by tying your planned activities 
directly to specific competencies you wish to acquire. 

The materials— often presented in modular, self-contained instructional 
packages—are well suited for use in field-based intern and extern leadership 
programs. Preservice administrators can use competency-based materials indi- 
vidually or in groups, and the materials can be adapted to meet their individ- 
ual needs and interests. 
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CBAh has been incorporated in many vocational and general administrator 
education programs throughout the country* Following are examples of some 
more or less fully implemented programs: 

• The Southern Illinois University at Carbondale Program 

• The Illinois State University at Normal Program 

• The Ohio Vocational Leadership Intern Program (Kent State University) 

• Jemple University's LIFE Program 

• The Florida Vocational Administrator Extern Program (Florida Inter- 
national University) 

Both the, externship and the internship, which follow, are useful strategies 
for implementing the competency-based approach because they encourage pre- 
service and inserv.ice administrators to (1) assess their individual needs, 
(2) outline a program of professional development, and (3) develop the compe- 
tencies actually needed by local administrators of secondary and postsecondary 
proyrams. 



Externship 

Let's assume for the moment that you are employed as a teacher or in 
another nonadministrative position in your school district or local education 
agency. You and your superordi nates have determined that you have the inter- 
est and the potential to become a vocational administrator. In order to help 
you develop the skills necessary t6 assume an administrative role at the same 
time that you are maintaining employment , you and your superordi nates may 
elect to involve you in an externship program. 

The externship deviates from traditional graduate, internship, and 
inservice training programs by combining a planned sequence of course work, 
directed field experience, and weekend seminars carried out while. the par- 
ticipant* remains in-'his/her present job. 

The major features of the externship include the following: 

• The externship involves a working relationship between state agen- 
cies, local school districts willing to support a staff member in 
the extern program, and university educators. 

• It deviates from traditional graduate programs in that the academic 
work is designed to supplement and complement field-based activities 
while the participant is still carrying major responsibilities within 
the school di strict. 

• Each participant is provided with firsthand experience in directing a 
program planning and evaluation effort based on activities demonstrated 
to be effective in previous statewide development projects. 
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• Externs participate in field-based seminars that utilize exemplary 
vocational programs within the state as models for discussion, modifi- 
cation, and implementation. 

• Extenns develop new leadership competencies in all service areas of 
vocational education, through instruction, experience, and firsthand 
planning of activities. 

• The program is based on group and individual objectives that reflect 
both personal and local vocational education program needs. 

• Experiences in the decision-making process, which will assist indi- 
viduals in becoming more competent in leadership roles, are included 
in the program. 

Externshi p. programs are operating in an increasing number of stages. 
Among the states with well r established externships are Oregon, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Maryland, Oklahoma, and Utah. 



Internship 

The internship is a preservice and inservice approach to administrator 
preparation that seeks to provide for a gradual transition from preparation 
to full-time administration. It differs from traditional approaches in its 
focus on combining academic studies with a planned, extended fi eld experience 
under the supervision of an on-the-job practitioner. 

The major features "of the internship include the following: 

t 

• The internship is a phase of professional preparation that comes 
after or in conjunction with some sort of formal program of prepara- 
tion. 

• Interns participate in individually designed programs that include 
both academic studies and practical field experiences. 

. The intern functions under the on-the-job guidance and supervision of 
an experienced administrator. * 

• Interns carry real and continual administrative responsibilities in 
the field for an extended block of time. During this period, they are 
assisted in making practical applications of the theory and knowledge 
components of the training program. 

• The internship usually involves placement in another school or dis- 
trict. 

. The internship is either a full- pr half-time, paid position. 

• The training program, supervision, and evaluation are cooperatively 
developed and conducted by the intern, the on-site supervisor, and the 
sponsoring university. 
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Internship programs— cal led leadership development programs in some 
states— are operating in a number of states, including Michigan, Washington, 
Illinois, Ohio, Oregon, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, and Indiana. 4 



The following descriptions of traditional professional development activ 
ities are intended to expand your awareness of the many traditional avenues 
available to you in strengthening your weaknesses and expanding your skills 
and interests. When combined with alternative strategies, they can provide a 
wide base upon which to grow professionally. 

Participating in Traditional Course Work 
and Training Programs 

Inservice workshops, seminars, graduate courses, conferences— these 
are all examples of training options that have been around for a long time 
and that have proven their value. While course work alone has generally not 
proven to be sufficient to meet the practical needs of vocational adminis- 
trators, a combination of academic studies and practical field experience 
can be very effective. In some instances, enrollment in a course covering 
a particular area (see sample 6 for a listing of typical topics), in an 
atmosphere conducive to study and research, may be the best way for you to 
gain the necessary background and understanding you need. 

As an administrator, you can bring yourself up to date by participating 
in some form of further education during vacations or via a leave of absence 
or sabbatical. A nearby university may offer a course in an area in which 
you need further training. Or, you may wish to pursue a higher degree at a 
college or university. Some universities will initiate a special co.urse if 
enough teachers and administrators in a geographic area wish to takeit. 
There are also summer study tours. /' . 



Some organizations in the private sector operate special management 
training schools. You may consider taking advantage of some of their offer- 
ings (e.g., a seminar on time management techniques). This can be a good 
way to obtain further education and new information on the latest management 
techniques. 

Individualized study programs are also available from many publishing 
houses. Programs that are available in your field or in related fields of 



4. For-more information on CBAE, externships, and internships you may wish 
to refer to Karen M. Quinn, Robert E. Norton, and Kristy L. Ross, Alternate 
Delivery Strategies for Preparing Vocational Administrators (Columbus, OH: 
The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1978). ED 170 594 



Traditional Strategies and Resources 
for Professional Development 
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SAMPLE 6 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATIVE KNOWLEDGE BASES 



EDUCATION - 

Social foundations of education 
Politics, of education 
Values and ethics in education 
Ethnic/sex. stereotyping 

Social, psychological, and economical patterns of special groups , 
Vocational psychology ' 
Vocational guidance 

History and philosophy of vocational education 
Human resource development programs 
Curriculum development theory 
Teaching methods 
Instructional systems 

MANAGEMENT 

Public school finance and economics 

School law and regulations 

Business procedures and accounting systems 

Measurement and statistics 

Research procedure and design 

Management information systems 

Administration and management process % f 

Administration and management systems theory 

Personnel management and supervision 

Labor management negotiations , / 

Time management systems 

{ 

LEADERSHIP 

Facilitation of change in an institution 

Formal communication processes 

Group dynamics j 

Interpersonal communication 

School -community relations - 

Labor relations and contract management 

Leadership and management styles 



SOURCE: Adapted from Gary W. Leske, Steven Frederickson, and Brandon B. 
Smith, Staff Development Needs Assessment for Vocational Education Adminis- 
trators (Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota, Department or vocational 
and Technical Education, Minnesota Research and Development Center for Voca- 
tional Education, 1978), p. 29. 
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•education and administration can help you learn new skills, and many of the 
programs will provide opportunities for you to practice or apply new concepts, 

* * 

In addition to obtaining specific training in vocational administration, 
you may participate in the various general administration courses and seminars 
offered throughout the country. Most of the administrative techniques covered 
in such training sessions apply to your organization. Your association with 
the more-general school administration organizations, such as AASA or NASSP, 
will keep you informed of appropriate training opportunities for administra- 
tors. 



Participating in Professional and 
Community Organizations 

Be aware .that being an organization joiner is really only the beginning. 
To reap the full benefits of any group membership, you must be willing to 
invest your time and energy to become an active participant . Most organiza- 
tions function through full-time professional staff; elected officers; and 
elected, appointed, or volunteer committees. While not everyone can become a 
working committee member or officer, some form of active involvement is more 
rewarding than sitting back and waiting for information to be delivered. 

A word of caution is needed at this time. As a vocational administrator, 
your time is valuable and probably is in great demand. While it is important 
for you to be an active member in professional and community organizations, 
you must limit your participation to the few that can benefit you most. In 
order to choose wisely, choose those organizations that offer you the best 
opportunities to do the following: 

• Actively participate in challenging and interesting activities 

• Establish good community relations 

• Serve in a leadership role 

• Promote and support educational endeavors 

Be sure that meeting dates and organization responsibilities complement 
rather than conflict with your administrative responsibilities and that the 
cost in time, money, and energy does not take away from your ability to do 
your job. 

Professional organizations . One of the primary purposes of professional 
organizations at the local, state, and national levels is helping members 
become and remain competent in their profession. Many local organizations ar*e 
merely extensions of state and national organizations, forming a network for 
information flow. Often these organizations employ full-time professional and 
clerical staff members who engage in such services as the following: 

• Following educational legislation 

• Conducting research 
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• Publishing materials such as journals, pamphlets, yearbooks, manuals, 
research reports, handbooks, newsletters, directories 

• Sponsoring conferences and workshops 

• Providing consultant services 

• Disseminating public information 

• Providing public forums for airing varying points of view 

• Developing curriculum material's 

* . • Promoting special interest groups 

• Attempting to unify the profession _^ 

• Giving leadership to the innovative movements in the field 

Choose memberships in professional organizations that will provide you 
with growth opportunities in areas of leadership, education, and management. 
The list of national organizations shown in sample 7 should provide you with 
a starting point in investigating suitable professional organizations, most of 
which have state-level counterparts. 

Community organizations . Membership and participation in state or area 
community organizations can also enhance you professional ly. For example, as 
a vocational administrator; you certainly will want to develop a close work- 
ing relationship with the business community. Social and community organiza- 
tions, such as Kiwanis, Rotary ,* chamber of commerce, may well serve as the 
focal point for developing and maintaining strong professional ties with the 
business people in your community. You may also desire to maintain identi- 
fication with specific occupational fields through membership in specialty- ( 
oriented organizations such as those listed in sample 8. 

Try to seek out groups concerned with local economic development, so as 
to involve vocational education with that effort as .much as possible. 



Reading and Contributing to Journals 
and Other Publications 

Most organizations discussed in the previous section publish their 
own professional journals. Even though articles in journals tend to be 
brief, they alert the reader to new concepts and point the way toward fur- 
ther research. and planning. Otjje? journals and publications are produced 
continually by individual authors, university projects, and other agencies, 
and they find their way into libraries across the country for general read- 
ing. Request to be put on mailing lists to receive notice of current litera- 
ture that' can keep you abreast of changes occurring in your field. 

Advertisements in journals can also be informative. With their pictures 
and descriptions of new equipment, supplies, and books, advertisements help 
you to stay current in the entire field of vocational education. Information 
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SAMPLE 7 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



American Vocational Association (AVA) 
2020 North 14th Street 

Arlington, VA 22201 / 

National Council of Local Administrators of Vocational Education .and Practical 
Arts (NCLA)— Division of AVA , . - * - . 

American .Association of Community and Junior Cdl leges (AACJC) ' 
National Center for Higher Education , 
One DiiPont Circle, No. 410 

Washlngtc-n; UC '20036 . ; 

American Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 

Two Skyline Place, Suite 400 , \ 

5203 Leesburg Pike 
Falls Church, VA' 22041 

National Vocational Guidance Association (NVGA)— Division of APGA t 

American Association of School Administrators (AASA) 
1801 North Moore Street 

Arlington, VA 22209 , 

National Education Association (NEA) / 1 

1201 16th Street, NW - , 
Washingtoju.DC 20036 - 

American Educational Research Association (AERA)— Division of NEA 

National Association for Women Deans, Administrators', and Counselors (NAWDAC) 
1625 I Street , NW, Suite 624-A 
Washington, DC 20006 

National Association of Secondary' School Principals (NASSP) 

1904 Association Drive 

Reston, VA 22091 . * 

American Vocational Education Research Association (fVERA) 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education] 

1960 Kenny Road ' . . • 

Columbus, 0HU3210 

Nat-ional Council of Administrative Women in Education (NCAWE) 
17 Forsythe Road 

Pittsburgh, PA 15220 ' 
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SAMPLE 8 

• '« 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 



Agricultural Educatipn 



Distributive "Education 



Health Occupations Education 



.American Fa nj^ bureau Federation > - 
National , Grange 

Farmers 1 Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America 

National Restaurant Association 

National Retail Merchant's 'Association 

Sales and Market ing- Executives, 
International 

National Association for Practical 
Nurse Education and Service 

Area Health Planning Boards 

American Hospital Association 

American Association of Nursing' Homes 



Home Economics Education 



National Restaurant Association 
Day Care Council of America 
State Extension Service 



Business Office Education 



Tracje and Industrial Education 



Administrative Management Society 
National Secretaries Association 
Business and Professional Women's 



Foundation 




Associated Geniral Contractors of 
America \ 

American Welding Society 

America AFL°I0 * J 

United Auto Workers" . 
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in journals also includes news on upcoming conventions, exhibits, trade sho\ys 0 

seminars, and educational programs of, interest to„ you and your staff, 

•* * * * 

State, federal, b&siness, and private aad/6r nonprofit organizations 
offer many free or low cost publications of interest to the vocational admin- 
istrator. These publications may be in the form of guides, pamphlets, or 
bulletins written on specific areas, and they are often indexed for ea§y 
ordering. In addition, you need to keep information about funding opportuni- 
ties flowing into your offic^ by asking to be put oh the mailing lists of % 
public and private sources for grants and contracts. 

As you acquire the many journals and other publications of your field, 
you probably will want to Jevise a plan to save them and make them readily 
available tor future reference. In thi£ way you can buitd a professiojial 
library of books, journals, and specialized publications related to vocational 
administration, wnich can be made available for review and reference by both 
you and your staff. o 

* >» . 

Publications not available in your individual professional library may 
be located through the Education Index , which should be available in a nearby 
public or university library.. Two ^other sources of professional information 
are the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) and Dissertation 
Abstracts . The ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education, 
located at The Ohio State University, .Columbus, Ohio, acquires, selects, and 
processes documents (primarily unpublished), speeches, journal articles, and 
other information or instructional materials—all related to the areas 
described in its name. 5 These,, are placed on microfiche and assigned a number 
(i.e., EU 017 612) by the national information system. Information on and 
abstracts of e.ach document in this system are available via several sources: 

• Resources in Vocational Education (RIVE) , a bimonthly publication, 
provides , indexes to and summaries (abstracts) of a variety of instruc- 
tional afid research materials intended primarily for use by vocational 
educators. 

• Resources in Education (RIE)' provides indexes to and abstracts of * 

. approximately 1,000 documents sent to Central ERIC monthly by alV18 ' 
ERIC Clearinghouses. 

• Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) is a monthly publica- 
tion presenting detailed indexes to articles from over 775 educational 
journal s. - • , 

• Computer tapes are available that permit rapjd, accurate searching of 
the. entire £RIC c611ection. ERIC tapes contain abstracts of documents 
in RIE and articles in CUE. * , Jf 



5. For information Qn how to efficiently and effectively use the ERIC system, 
you may wish to refer to Use Information Resources to Vielp Improve Educational 
Programs , part of the Competency-Based Vocational Education Administrator \ 
Module Series (Columbus, OH: The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, 198^). 
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Dissertation Abstracts are volumes containing resumes of research studies 
written as theses or dissertations. TJie abstract:-, give information about 
where the microfilm for each study can be obtained. 

As you. gain more experience as an administrator, you may develop special 
skills and tools that you can share. Writing articles for publication can be 
a very rewarding way for you to contribute to both your professional growth 
and the professional development of others. Of vital importance to your writ- 
ing success is the careful selection of the periodical to which you submit 
your article. Each journal is intended for a specific audience and purpose. 
Articles in each journal focus on interests and abilities of the intended 
audience in order to achieve the purposes of the journal and its sponsoring 
organization. By becoming familiar with a large variety of journals and 
publications, you will be better able to submit your articles appropriately. 

Sometimes it seems to take forever to get that first article accepted for, 
publication. Often this may be simply because your name is not yet known- or 
because the publisher doesn't feel your subject is of current interest. Some- 
times, however, your chances of publication can be increased if you take care- 
ful steps to (1) improve your general writing ability or (2) adapt your style 
to one preferred by the publisher. In the latter case, you will benefit from 
close scrutiny of the articles that a particular editor or publisher selects, 
in order to detect a common format and writing style— for example, short or 
long paragraphs, informal or formal tone, research-based or anecdotal. 

/ 

If, on the other hand, you feel that your writing skills in general can 
be improved, you may decide to. (1) ask an editor, or even an English teacher 
who is also a aood friend, to go over your material with you or (2) enroll 
in a writing course at a local college or university. Don't, however, under- 
estimate the importance of attending to matters of writing style and skill as 
you seek to publish professionally. 

^ .... 
V Attending ar-d Participating in 

. Conferences and Conventions 

Conferences and annual conventions offer one of the best means for keep- 
ing up to date in your profession. A primary goal of most conventions is to 
provide the participants with current and innovative information in a particu- 
lar field. Keynote inspirational addresses, small-group discussions, clinic 
tables, exhibitor displays", and informal sharing of ideas all combine to give 
you an'oDportunity to grow as a professional. They also provide you with 
opportunities to serve as a leader or .presenter and to share ideas with others 
as you become more and more active over the years in a given organization.^ 

The range of professional activities available in many conventions 
includes preconvention workshops, general business meetings, general keynote- 
type sessions, numerous educational sessions, clinic-setting small-group 
interaction, question-and-answer sessions, exhibitor displays, product demon- 
strations, and postconvention tours. Conventions may be state or national in 
scope. Your participation in at least orus major convention or conference each 
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year is a must to keep abreast of current developments pertinent to your area 
of responsibility. 

One benefit of participating in conferences and conventions that should 
not be overlooked is the opportunity provided for you to develop professional 
linkages and networks. The informal nature of the contacts should not over- 
shadow the fact Uiat you get to know people with similar training and respon- 
sibilities, with whom you can share problems as well as successes. Try to make 
a habit of broadening your professional contacts and strengthening your pro- 
fessional linkages at conferences and conventions. 

Attending Lectures and Presentations 

Groups in many communities offer opportunities for general public 
attendance at certain of their lectures and presentations. Topics related I 
to management, administration, or occupational training might be presented 
by (1) branches of federal agencies such as your county Cooperative Extension 
Service, (2), chapters of national groups such as the National Organization of 
Women, or (3) community groups such as the chamber of commerce. You should 
,plan to attend events of particular interest to you when you hear of them or 
when you read about them in newspapers or leaflets, - 

A local college or university will also often sponsor general admission 
lectures presented bj experts. Many of these relate to education and to new 
techniques or innovations. In addition, there are many nationally organized 
lecture-tour groups that plan and organize a series of lectures, by speakers 
such as writers or educators, which are presented in communities across the 
country. These lectures are usually presented in local auditoriums, and for 
a srjiall charge, you may attend and learn many new skills or techniques. 

Uftien, groups such as the Business and Professional Women's Association, 
Kiwanis Club, or the state nursing association offer presentations that are 
not open to the public. You might wish to attend a specific relevant presen- 
tation as the guest of someone who belongs to that organization. 

Visiting Other Professionals 

Outside, of the School , 

i z 

Visiting with other vocational administrators or with persons function- 
ing, in the world of work can be a very rewarding method of staying current 
in the field. The possibilities are endless. You could visit (1) a busi- 
ness or industry that is using new techniques, equipment, or materials; 
(2) other schools; (3) management experts; or (4) other managers/administra- 
tors. Exchanging ideas with persons with interests similar to yours, but 
whose expertise or experience in a particular area exceeds yours, can be an s 
extremely productive learning device. 

Discussing administrative techniques with an administrator in a situation 
sinn lair t0 yours can provide interesting and enlightening ideas to apply in 

/ 
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your organization. Often area meetings of vocational administrators are 
mfprmally organized to meet monthly or biweekly to discuss mutual concerns. 
You»,may be interested in forming such a, group and including interested pro- 
fessionals in your geographic area. > 

Another way to stay in touch with organizations similar to yours is by 
requesting to serve on visitation or evaluation teams sponsored by your state 
department of education or other accreditation organizations. 



Working With Other Professionals 
Inside the School 

One tends to think in terms of going "outside" to get help or up-to-date 
information. It's easy to "forget that good human resources exist within one's 
own organization. Meeting formally and informally to discuss issues or prob- 
lems with other administrators, teachers, and members of your advisory commit- 
tees can aid you in keeping up to date. 

Furthermore, participating with co-workers during inservice training ses- 
sions can be a key technique for updating your effectiveness as an administra- 
tor. The possibilities for inservice training are numerous. You can arrange 
for a demonstration of a'new technique or product. You can bring in an expert 
to speak. You can tap the chamber of commerce for speakers and seminars. You 
can run workshops or study groups in which administrators use problem-solving 
techniques to plan new programs, examine present programs, develop a philoso- 
phy or objectives, or discuss good management techniques. 

Participating in these activities can help keep your mind active and 
open. It may reveal areas where you need more information and give you an 
opportunity to make plans to get that, information. The more involved you 
are, the more accountable you feel, and the more accountable you feel, the 
more apt you are to be motivated to probe new learning possibilities. 

Remember, even though your area of responsibility is administering the 
vocational education program, your close contact with teachers and their 
inservice and professional growth activities can keep you in touch with their 
needs and concerns. You must use your interpersonal skills to continually 
work with colleagues inside your school. 



Using Media Resources 

Careful selection of radio and television programs and frequent read- 
ing of the newspaper can also increase your knowledge of current developments 
in your field. The newspaper classified section provides valuable information 
pertaining to local labor market needs, and many articles in daily papers 
report news that relates to the various service areas. The Sunday paper in 
most metropolitan areas is full of news and feature items that can keep you 
informed about events related to your area of responsibility. 
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For example, a major corporation announces plans to locate an assebly 
plant in your city; federal legislation has been passed that affects workers 
in an occupational area for which your school offers training; an administra- 
tor in another school is featured in an article on effective school disci- 
pline; or Congress has determined where budget cuts will be made. Scores of 
news stories in the paper may be of direct interest to you as you strive to 
keep informed about things that concern you as a vocational administrator. 

Listening to the. radio can be advantageous because many of the programs 
are local and many of them offer information of interest to vocational educa- 
tors. For example, a daily farm report on a local radio station is geared 
to the agricultural needs of the people in the geographic area around' that 
station. 

The importance of television should not be underestimated. Educational 
television stations are committed to airing programs of public interest and 
concern. The programs offered by these stations are informative, and many of 
them deal specifically with education or with concerns of interest to persons 
in the fields of business and industry. 

Commercial television stations air many ear,ly morning programs dealing 
with topics of interest to people in such fields as agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and business. Evening specials often highlight educational or occu- 
pational concerns. 

You can also check your local television guide for information on the 
topics discussed on such programs as the Today Show , 60 Minutes , and other 
talk shows. Experts from a variety of areas related to vocational education 
often appear on talk shows for group discussions, and 60 Minutes is noted 
for its in-depth coverage of industrial and business problems. 

In summary, if you, take full advantage of the eight traditional 
resources— traditional training, professional and community organizations, 
texts and journals, conferences and conventions, lectures and presentations, 
professionals outside the school, other professionals inside the school, 
and media— you will find .a wealth of information. When combined with CBAE, 
externship, and internship options, these resources and strategies can help 
you to maintain an effective professional development program. 



{ Optional 
^Activity j 



You may wish to meet with two to five peers who are also com- 
pleting this module. In this meeting, you could identify 
available journals and publications; important professional, 
community, or civic organizations;^)^ experts in educa- 
tion or administration; and other professional development 
resources. 
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NOTES 
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The following items check your comprehension of the material 
in the information sheet, "Resources and Strategies for Prb- 
fessional Development, " pp. 39-53. Each of the four items, 
requires a short essay-type response. Please respond fully, 
but briefly, to each item. 

/ 

/ 

0 

SELF-CHECK 



Externships and internships are said to be alternate strategies for 
professional development that lend themselves to the competency-based 
approach to administrator education. 

a. What are three of the major elements of CBAE? 



/ 

b. Briefly describe major features of both the externship and the intern 
ship. : 



What kinds of traditional professional development activities should you 
consider participating in as you attempt to increase your administrative 
skills and. knowledge? 
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3. What reasons should support your decision to join a particular organiza 
tion? 



6'. 
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Compare jour written responses on the "Self-Check" with the 
"Model Answers" given below. Your responses need not exactly 
duplicate the model responses; however, you should have covered 
the .same major points.. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



la. Major elements of competency-based administrator education (CBAE) — of 
which you should have listed three— include the following: 

• Administrative competencies to be achieved are carefully identified, 
verified, and made public in advance. 

• Criteria to be used in assessing achievement and the conditions under 
which achievement will be assessed are explicitly stated and made public 
in advance. 

• Assessment of competency takes the administrator's knowledge into 
account but depends upon actual performance as the primary source of 
evidence. 

• The training program provides for the individual development and eval- 
uation of each of the competencies specified. 1 

• Administrators progress through the training program at their own rate 
by demonstrating the attainment of specified competencies. 

lb. The e xternship involves actual experience, seminars, and course work 
designed specifically for^ the administrator— and all designed to be car- 
ried out while the participant remains employed at his/her present job. 
This method is often used to develop* promising teachers or other non- 
administrators into leaders. 

The i nternship involves a preservice and inservice approach, which seeks 
to provide tor a gradual transition from preparation to full-time admin- 
istration. It combines studies with a planned field experience under the 
supervision of an on-the-job practitioner. 

2. You should have listed the following types of traditional professional 
development activities in your response: 

• Participating in traditional course work and training programs 

• Participating in professional and community organizations 

• Reading and contributing to journals and other publications 

• Attending and participating in conferences and conventions 
. Attending lectures and presentations 

• Visiting other professionals outside of the school 
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• Working with other professionals inside the school 

• Using media resources 

3. You should carefully choose the organizations that you want to join* 
While membership can be potentially rewarding, it will not be, for you, 
if you are too busy to participate in activities* Investigate the orga- 
nizations before you make a decision to join* Then, select only the ones 
that can be most rewarding to you and that afford the most opportunity for 
participation* The goals and objectives of the organization should also 
relate to your own professional interests and should provide you with 
opportunities to serve in a leadership role, participate in challenging 
and interesting activities, and learn new skills that can be applied in 
your administrative role* 

Membership fees and other financial obligations associated with organiza- 
tions do vary, so be sure you can comfortably afford to be a member* Also 
consider any previous, time commitments that might conflict with sched- 
uled meeting dates. Do not limit yourself to organizations that serve 
similar functions. 'Be sure the opportunities offered by your organiza- 
tional choices will keep you informed about many different educational, 
professional, and managerial areas* 



Level of Performance : Your completed "Self-Check 11 should have covered the 
same major points as the model responses* If you missed some points or 
have questions about any other points you made, review the material in the 
information sheet, "Resources and Strategies for Professional Development," 
pp* 39-53, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning. Experience III 



OVERVIEW 




I Activity — 
I Activity 



Given ypur present administrative training and experience, 
(1) assess your current mastery of administrative tasks/pro- 
cesses, and your current level : of use of professional devel- 
opment resources and (2) use available resources to increase 
or update your current skills in one area of need or inter- 
est. * 



You will be assessing your mastery revel* of administrative 
tasks and processes and summarizing your mastery level in 
terms of strengths, weaknesses, and other areas of inter- 
est to explore, using the "Professional Needs Worksheet," 
pp. 61-62. 



You will be identifying jour current level of use of pro- 
fessional development resources, using the "Professfbnal 
Development Resources Inventory," pp. 63-65. 



You w^ll be identifying and obtaining information— related 
to your professional development needs and interests— 
by completing the "Professional Development Exercises," 
pp. 65-66. t 



"continued 
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You will be keeping a log to record your expert encps In 
completing the professional devel opnidni exeftllses^* 



v 

v 




Your competency in (H assessing your current, mastery of 
administrative tasks/processes .ah9'>9Uf*^VBr^^<M^> 
use of professional development resources anl^v^^l^d.-, 
available resources to increase or update, yo^r current , 
skills in one area of need or Interest Will be evaluated 
by your resource person, .using -the J* PrjoXe'ss.1j5^MJ86!^pP* 
ment Checklist," pp. 69-70. y v " 



6U 

t 



Based on your own experience as an educator, manager, and 
# leader, take stock of, your present level ofu professional devel- 
opment by completing 'the copies of the competency assessment 
worksheets shown in sample 2, pp. 14-19, and. sample 3, p. 2U 

Oor another assessment device suggested by your resource person. 
(If you ,use the sample worksheets, rate your competency {level 
on each item by circling the number [1-5] that mpst nearly 
represents your present level of competency in that area. A 
rating of 1 indicates a low level of competency; a rating of 
5 indicates a high level of competency.) Then summarize your 
needs in writing, using the following "Professional Needs Work- 
sheet." 

NOTE: If you are in preservice training with no actual admin- 
istrative experience a x t this point, use this activity to assess 
(1) your comprehension of task and process dimensions of the 
administrative role and (2) which areas you need to master or 
improve in order to prepare for actual employment (e.g., certi- 
fication, licensure, and degree requirements). 



PROFESSIONAL NEEDS WORKSHEET 



. Identify at least eight areas that you feel represent your administrative 
strengths . These should be areas in which you perceive yourself to have 
better than average competency (or, a rating of 4 or above on the mastery 
assessment worksheets). 




Write down eighty to twelve areas in which you feel increased competency is 
important to you' in order to- strengthen your weak points . These should 
be areas that you have identified as necessary Tor you to do the follow- 
ing: 

• Obtain or maintain certification or employment 

• Improve administrative performance 

Rank your needs according' to priorities and justify them in terms of the 
four performance dimensions: tasks, processes, personal skills, and envi- 
ronment. 



There m$ be some competencies or other activities that you would like to 
explore, even though you don't need them at the moment. List such areas 
as possible activities for longer-range professional goals. 



/ 




s 

The following "Professional Development Resources Inventory" 
includes questions and statements that ask you to identify your 
current level of use of professional development resources, 
^ Based on your experience prior to starting this module , circle 
the appropriate response (yes or no) and list information 
accordingly. 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT RESOURCES INVENTORY 



1, Are you presently a member of any professional or community YES "NO 
associations? Do yo.u serve or have you ever served as„an' 
officer or on a' committee? 

List those associations to which you belong and any posi- 
tions you have held. 



2. Do you presently subscribe to any professional journal? YES NO 

List those educational, occupational, or admini strati ori 
journals' to which you subscribe. 



3, Do you presently have a professional library? YES NO 

List four books, other than required texts, that are' a 
, part of youf professional library, * 



4, Have you ever visited a business, industry, or another YES NO 

* vocational -technical institution specifically to increase 
your skills or knowledge? 

N Briefly describe a sample of those visits. 




Have you ever attended a conference or convention 
related to vocational education and/or administration? 

Briefly , describe a sample of the educational conferences 
or conventions you have attended. 

w 



Have you ever attended an education- or administration- 
related lecture or presentation? 

Briefly describe a sample of the ones you have attended, ^ 



Do you meet periodically with your peers informally to 
discuss educational administrative issues or problems? 

Give an example of this informal interaction. 



txcluding the program through which you are taking this 
module, have you ever Jtaken advantage of further education 
in the form of short courses, "training sessions, extern- 
ships, internships, <etc? 

Briefly describe a sample of these educational pursuits* 



\ 



Have there been regular (or special) media presentations 
available—radio, TV, newspapers— that have been a source 
of professional growth for you? 

Briefly describe a sample of these presentations. 



/ 



10. Have you ever contributed articles to journals or been a YtS NU 

presenter at a professional conference? 

Briefly describe a sample of these articles or presenta- 
tions. 



11. Can you tiring of any activity in which you have partici- YtS NU 

pated that you feel has contributed to your professional 
growth but that was.. n .,bt included above? 

briefly describe that activity. 



{ 

■ Activity 
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The following "Professional Development txercises," p. 66, 
list seven exercises involving the use of specific techniques 
for developing professional lyv Identify resources available 
in yourlgeographic area and complete each exercise to obtain 
information to reinforce your current practices; to learn 
about neip ideas, products, or other innovations; and to gain 
new skilT\s- -all related to one of your identified professional 
development needs or interests . 

If you Hav^ completed any of the seven exercises recently 
enough to fill out a log sheet describing the activity and how 
it assisted\you in your professional development efforts, you 
need not repeat the activity. Simply log the previous experi- 
ence you had* If you cannot complete any exercise because of 
the limitations of your geographic area or for some other 
reason, document your reasons and go on to the next exercise. 

These exercises need not be treated as if each were isolated* 
With a bit of creativity, you can combine several exercises. 
For example you\Could make a visit to identify current ideas or 
skills and then \locate further information in books, journals, 
pamphlets, and s6 on, as recommended by the person you visited. 
Ur, you could locate new* ideas in. books and journals and then 
visit a person or\place to obtain additional information. Ur 
you could meet wit^h an administrator (#b) while attending a 
local workshop (#r) or professional association meeting (#2), 
thus combining two ideas in a single venture. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT EXERCISES 



1. Identify a local demonstration, workshop, conference, lecture, training 
session, or similar activity that you would be interested in attending. 
You might, for example, wish to attend a seminar offered by the local 
university on the subject of management-by-objectives (MBO) techniques. 
Attend and actively participate in the activity. Obtain information that 
is relevant to you. 



i. As an observer, attend at least one meeting of a professional or community 
organization, such as a local, district, or state vocational association 
meeting. (Main literature if it is available, and identify important 
information. 



3. Identify a recently published book related to your educational administra- 
tion or organizational management needs. Skim the introductory and sum- 
mary chapters. 



4. Identify three different educational or administrative journals with arti- 
cles related to your development needs, and thoroughly read those arti- 
cles. 



4 5. Identify a practicing administrator or organizational manager with whom 
you wish to visit in order to meet your professional development needs. 
Choose an individual with special expertise or known for his/her exemplary 
practices. Arrange a visit, and obtain the information you are seeking. 



6. Identify and view a television program related to your professional needs. 



7. Identity and listen to a radio program related to your professional needs. 
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Using the following "Sample Log Sheet Format" as a guide, keep 
a log to record each of your seven experiences. You do not 
need to record every new idea or product you encounter as you 
read and visit. Select the key points from each experience 
that were of special interest and relevance to you and log 
these. Finally, describe briefly how this experience could be 
applied to your administrative role--at the present or in the 
future. 



SAMPLE LOG SHEET FORMAT 



SOURCt: 



UATt SOURCE WAS TAPPED: 



KEY INFORMATION OBTAINED: 



IMPLICATIONS FOR MY PERFORMANCE AS AN ADMINISTRATOR: 




Afjter you have *(1) assessed your current mastery of adminis- 
trative tasks/processes and your current level of use of pro- 
fessional development resources and (2) used some available 
resources to increase or update your current skills, arrange to 
have your resource person review and evaluate your completed 
worksheet, inventory, and log. Give him/her the "Professional 
Development Checklist," pp. 69-70, to use in evaluating your 
work. 
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Name \ , 

Date ' ' , 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT CHECKLIST 

* 

Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that each 
of the following performance exponents was not accomplished, partially accom- 
plished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circumstances, a per- 
formance component was not applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in 
the N/A box. , 

» LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In assessing his/her current mastery of administrative 
tasks and processes, the administrator! 

1. used an appropriate, systematically developed 

assessment device* * DUD ;'L4 ; 

2. was objective and accurate in rating him/herself □ □ □ 

In summarizing his/her current mastery of administrative 
tasks and processes, the administrator" : 

3. was able to identify and rank a manageable and real is- ' 
tic l'ist of both strengths and weaknesses Q LJ LJ 



4. was accurate in identifying key strengths and weak- 3 _ 

nesses in the relevant performance dimensions LJ LJ LJ 

5. was able to identify additional relevant professional 

interests as well LJ LJ LJ 



In identifying his/her current position in terms pf using ■ 
professional development resources, the administrator s ; 
completed inventory : , > 

6. reflected accurately which resources he/she has been ' 

tapping fully; which, only partially; and which, not . ; r~i 

at all □ U U LJ 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMAN 



7. gave evidence that the administrator had given careful 

thought to each item in completing the inventory | | | 1 [~| Q 

In using available resources to increase or update 
his/her current skills in one area of need or interest, 

the administrator! « ' 

4 

8. related the completion of each exercise to one of 

his/her identified professional needs or interests fTI I I I I ' Q 

9. kept a log that documented his/her thorough and <s 

thoughtful completion of each of the seven exercises... [HI II I F] 

10. was able to identify how each of the experiences 
could be applied to his/her performance as an 

administrator □ □ □ O 

Level of Performance : All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any 
item receives a NO or PARTIAL response, the administrator and resource person 
should meet to determine whac additional activities the administrator needs to 
complete in order to reach competency in the Weak area(s). 
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Learning Experience IV 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




Activity 



While working in an actual adm1ni$trat1ve # s1tuat1on, plan 
for your professional development^* 



plan for your 



« 

As part of your administrative responsibility, 
professional development. This will include: 

• determining youf professional developm^nt^needs 

• developing a one-year action plan that includes 

(1) long-range goal statements,, (2) one-year pbjecr ; 
tives, (3) activities, (4) target completion : dates , v 
and (5) techniques for evaluating, tftti\xrirVaji&1 ale- 
ttes* \ . , / 

• beginning to implement your plan 

NOTE: As you begin to implement your professional develop- 
ment plan, document your efforts (in writing * on /tape, ; 
through a log) for assessment purposes*' Indicate not only 
the actions ^ou took, but also the results of these actions 
in terms of your professional development and ability to 
function on the joJ>, 



continued 



If you are not currently working in an actual administrative situatioh this 
learning experience may be deferred, with the approval of your resource per- 
son, until you haye access to an actual administrative situation* 



PINAL tXPtKItNCt continued 




Arrange to have .your resource , person review your plan, your 
i og * and any, diner ddcumentiti on . ; ' 

iYour -total competency wil V , be assessed by your resource per- 
son:, usi ng the ".Admi n.lstrator Performance Assessment Form," 
pp.. 73r75* . ,:."-v/v '•' '.' • , . " '. ■ 

. BaseduUppm the criteria,' specified in this assessment ihstru- 
« ment, yotir/ re|purci; person Wilt determine'-whether you are 
competent in planning for your professional development. 
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Name 
Date 



ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Plan for Your Professional Development 



» * 



Directions': Indicate the level of the administrator's accomplishment by plac- 
ing an 5TTn the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. If, 
because of special circumstances, a performance component was not applicable, 
or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 

* . v LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE * rf 



In determining his/her professional development/ 
needs, the administrator : 

1. considered the dimensions of administrative 
performance, including: 

a. tasks □ □ □ □ ; SO 

o. processes □ □ □ □ 

c. environment □ □ □ □ c 

d. personal skills : □ □ '□ □ Q Q 

2. evaluated his/her current level of profes- ' . 
sional development, to include: * ^ 

a. strengths. : Q □ □ □ ;£3. O 

b. weaknesses □ D DD >Q1Q 

c. interests □ -ODD OO 

1*4* t * , „ * *' * j 

In devising a one-year action plan, 

the administrator :^ - * , ' , ' 1 

3". established appropriate long-range profes- rn W 

.sional goals based on his/her needs |_J |_J LJ U LJ La 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE^ 



selected workable one-year objectives □ □ □ □ Q 0 

selected resources and strategies that were: 

a. appropriate •. □ □ □ |p 0 

b. realistic □ □ □ □ O □ 

c. timely □ □ □ □ Q □ 

d. affordable...^ Q □ Q □ 

e. varied □ □ □ □ □ 

included three or more of the following / < 

strategies and resources, as appropriate: \\ 

a. competency-based administrator education... □ □ □ Q^Oi 

b. externship □ □ □ □ O; 

c. internship □ 

d. traditional course work and training 




program* 



□ □ □ □ □ □ 



e. participation in professional . 

organizations □ □ □ □ □ 

f. participation in community organizations... □ □ □ □ QD 

<; 

g. reading and contributing to journals and 

other publications ^ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

h. attending conferences and "conventions □ □ □ □ CD Q 

i. attending lectures and presentations □ D D D D D 

i # visiting with professionals inside the ' 

schooi:: : □ 

k. visiting with professionals outside the \ 

school , □□□□□□ 

1. using the media "□ □ □ □ □ 

'4 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



7. established reasonable timetables for _ _ _ , 

meeting the objectives □ LJ LI U L> LJ 

» 

, 8.' included periodic evaluation points to provide i~i r~l' 

for modifying trie plan - LJ LJ L_l LJ LJ LJ 

In beginning to implement the one-year plan, 
. the administrator! 

9.' provided documented evidence; of any actions _ ~ ^ 

undertaken □ LJ LJ LJ U U 

10. indicated the effects these actions had on m 
his/her professional development and admin- v 

i strati ve competence^ •••• LJ I I I — J I — I LJ LJ 

\ Level of Performance: -Al 1 items must receive N/ A, '.GOOD, or EXCELLENT • * 
\ responses. T f any i tem receives a NONE, POOR,, or FAIR response, the adminis^ 

• trator and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
\ the administrator needs to complete in order to reach competency m the weak 
area(s). 

\ 
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Competency-Based Administrator Education Materials 
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- f - 

Category A: Program Pter*^, £>eve4opmtftt, and 
£vriustio$ 

iX-A-t OvvoJopXoCJa PJ*orfof AbcaUooal Education. Pan 1 
ir-kg Oeyefcp Plans for XfccalionaJ EcJucsboo;' Par* H 
LT-A*3 Lwtct Program Evaluation 

Category B: lwitn«ctJonaJ Management 

IT-B-t Dorset CujHu^JTt? E*vefoomsm 

Gu£t the Dtvetopflvertt and Impr overran; of frfetruction 
Ut«BP3 tans's* the DeVtJci^fnent of Master Scnedoles 

Category C: Student. Services 

LC>C-1 W viage Student Recruifrnent ar,d Adm&skns 
LT-C-2 P;t,^e SystematkiGuk3ar.ee Set vices 
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EsiabSsh a Student Placement Service and Coordinate 
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Category D: Personnel Management 

LT-CM Seled SchooT Personnel 

' JJ-D-2 Supervise Vocational Education Personnel 

' LT-D-3 Evaluate Staff Performance 

»LT»D-* Manane School Personnel Affairs 

Category E: Professional and Staff Development 

LT-E-1 Apprise the Personnel Development Needs of Vocational 

- --■ Teachers'" ' 
LT-E-? Provide a Start Development Program 
LT-E-»* Plan for Your Professional development { 

Category F: School-Commur^y Relations 

LT.F 1 Organfce and Work wrth a Local Veronal Education 

Advisory Council 
LT-F-£~ Promote, me Vocational Education Program 
LT-F-3 Involve the Community in Vocational. Education 
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Category C: Facilities and Equipment. 
Management 

LT-G-1 Provide BuifcJmgs and Eo>»pment for Vbcaiional 
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LT-G-2 Manage' Vtot-onat Bu^ngs and Shipment 
tT-G-3 l^ v a$a ^Purchase of Etjulpment. Suppies. and 
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Category H: Business and Financial Management 
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U-H-2 totify Ftf anc?*l Resources forVbcatonal Education . 
LT\H-3 Develop Applications and Proposals for Funding 
Vocational Education . 

CategoryJ: Program Imptovement 

LT-l-l Use Information flesourcesJd^»!p Improve VbcationaJ 

Education Programs 
LT-l-2 Use Inquiry Skills to Help Improve Vocational Education 

Programs 

Supportive Materials, < 

Guide to Vocational-Technical Education Program AJternatrv'M: . 

Secondary and Rostsecondary— An Introduction 
Guide to v.tstng Competency-Based Vc rational Education 

AiJminlsirator Materials 
Resource Pc» s.vi's Guide to ImpJamenting Competency-Based 

Administrator Education Concepts and Materials 
M Introduction to Competency- Based Administrator Education 
(stioVaudfotape) 




For information regarding availability and prices of these materials contact— AAVIM, American Association for 
vocational Instructional Materials, 120 Dnftmier Engineering Center, University of Georgia, Athens. Georgia 30602, 
(404) 542-2586. 
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